196                                THE CONSCIENCE.
at a separate quality, as eacli of the senses does. It Is Moral Reason, in tliat it contemplates moral excellence as having a reality in the nature of things. It is the Practical Reason, in that it relates to action.
It detects and contemplates with approval or disapproval a particular quality, that is, Moral Good, or Moral Evil, which differs, our consciousness being judge, from all other qualities, bodily or mental.
Some maintain that we get all our knowledge and ideas directly or indirectly from the senses. Locke held that we obtain them from two sources: from the external and internal senses, from sensation and reflection, or, as we prefer saying in the present day, from sense-perception and self-consciousness. It should be allowed, I think, that we thus gain our knowledge of actually existing individual objects. By the one we know this and that material object; by the other, self in its present state, and may thence rise by easy inference to the idea of other spiritual beings, such as our fellow-men and God. But here, in the morally good, we have an idea which cannot be had from either of these sources. By the moral sense we know more than we do by the senses, inner or outer. We see a man lifting his hand and striking his wife ; all that the eye perceives are certain forms and movements. I have a higher knowledge when I discern and decide that this act is bad. As the external senses cannot give the idea, so neither can the internal consciousness disclose it till it is already there, and if there by a power to produce it. It is not the knowledge of an individual new thing, such as a man or a tree, but a quality of things previously known, of mental acts, of a quality, as we shall see, of voluntary acts.
The voluntary act at which the conscience looks is made known directly or inferentially by consciousness.